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Qf) Ai tual Occurrences ma Re viidts of the aiiti-socil System 


Increase oF Crime.—This day 
are holden the Sessions of the Peace 
for Middlesex, at Clerkenwell; and 
on Thursday the Old Bailey Sessions 
will commence. The prisoners for 
trial at the latter, it is said, will 
amount to nearly 400) before the 
Grand Juries are discharged; which 
number, takinginto account the short 
period which has elapsed since the 
last yaoldclivery, namely, tive weeks, 
far exceeds any precedent. During 
the past week alone, upwards of 90 
persons were committed to Newgate 
on charges of felony. A large pro- 
portion of capital offences, it is un- 
derstood, will be found in the ca- 
lendar, several of which are of a 
very serious description. The go- 
vernor of Newgate makes an annual 
report of the number of committals 
to that prison, with the crimes and 
the manner in which the convicted 
have been disposed of. The follow- 
Ing statement will show the numbers 
which appear, by the returns of the 
four last years, to have been 
Committed in [824 2... 2,166 


1627 .... 020 


Thus it is scen, that in the two last 


vears crime has increased in a most 
The difference 


IS, 1S S40, 


lamentable decree. 

Js24 and 
which forms an addition of about 
S-Sths of the former number. The 
state of the country, with reference 


between 


~ 


to the increase of criminal oltenders, 
is truly alarming; and those who 
have directed their attention to the 
subject, appear to be alike unable to 
account for the evil complained of as 
to suggest a remedy for it.—TZines, 
February 1s. 

Before the Reformationthere were 
no poor rates; the charitable doles 
civenat religious houses, and church- 
ales in every parish, were sufficient. 
In every parish there was a church- 
house, to which belonged spits, pots, 
crocks, Xc., for dressing provisions. 
Here the housek: epers met and were 
merry, and gave their charity, The 
young people came there, too, and 
had dancing, bowling, shooting at the 
butts, wc. According to A. Wood, 
there were few or no alms-houses 
before the time of Henry VIII. ; that 
at (xford, opposite to Christ Church, 
is one of the most ancient in England. 
— Note to Valentine Greene's Worces- 


tir, 179. 


NOTICES. 


We have to thank our Correspondent for the reference to the Athe- 
naum, from which we will ertract the Article on Private Property. 

The translation of the Article on the “ Means of preserving potatoes 
tor a great number of years,” extracted from § The Philanthropist,’ 
published at Brussels, ui our next. 
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ADDRESS TO PHRENOLO- 
GISTS., 


By an Advocate for the Principle 
of “ The Formation of Human 
Character by the Influence of 
Circumstances.” 





‘The only certain criterion of 
truth is, that it is ever consistent 
with itself; it remains one and the 
same under every view and compa- 
rison of it which can be made.”— 
Mr. Owen, Formation of Character, 
Essay Third. 

‘* Every single truth must be con- 
sistent with every other truth: that 
which is opposed to an undoubted 
truth cannot be true, and must have 
proceeded from ignorant men ; while 
that which is in unison with it, can 
alone be true, and must have been 
derived from the origin of all trutb.” 
—Mr. Owen “ Tothe Opponents of 
the New System.” 





Ir is frequently asserted, and as- 
serted with peculiar confidence 
by those philosophical reasoners 
who incline to the doctrines of 
Phrenology, that the principle* of 


* The word principle is here used 
to express a dogma, or a fixed opi- 
nion, A principle or principles con- 
stitute the foundation upon which a 
theory is sustained. 

The theory of ‘* The formation of 
human character by the influence of 
circumstances” rests upon this single 
principle or do That the force of 
external agencies is such, that it in 
most cases overbears the inherent 
dispositions of individual men. 


VOL. Ill, 


** the formation of human charac- 
ter by the influence of circum- 
stances’’ is at variance with the 
metaphysical creed which main- 
tains, that certain faculties and 
feelings are primitive and inge- 
nite, as they are constituent and 
coexistent parts of our nature ; 
and that it is irreconcilably hostile 
to the general theory of ‘‘ organic 
development, and its concomi- 
tant and necessary mental mani- 
festation,”” upon the observation 
of which the science of phrenology 
is founded. 

That certain faculties and feel- 
ings are inherent in our nature ; 
that they manifest themselves in 
varying degrees of force and of 
activity, in varying combinations 
and in varying modifications, in 
every individual of the human 
race ; that these specific and in- 
nate differences are the primary 
causes which produce the pecu- 
liarities. of human character, and 
which create the identity of human 
beings; that the faculties and 
feelings which thus constitute our 

The theory of the phrenologist 
rests upon that combination of prin- 
ciples or dogmas which are included 
in the science of phrenology. 

The two systems of which we treat, 
are therefore equally entitled to the 
denomination of theories ; and when 
we call the first principle, and the 
last theory, we adopt this phraseo- 
logy merely to avoid the too fre- 
quent repetition of the same expres- 
$10n. 
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nature, exhibit in frequent in- 
stances such an overwhelming 
force, and operate in many cases 
with such unceasing activity, as 
to. counteract the assimilating 
process of a general education, 
and to set at nought the factitious 
influence of ae arrangements ; 
—these are philosophical truths 
which are derived from observa- 
tion, and are confirmed by all the 
reasonings which are consequent 
thereon ; and they furnish a suffi- 
cient data to authenticate the 
theory of “organic development 
and its concomitant manifesta- 
tion,” which theory is put forward 
by phrenological reasoners as the 
true interpretation of the laws of 
our nature. 

But, on the other hand, the 
power of external agencies in 
controlling all the properties of 
the human being; the influence 
of early training and of sacial ar- 
rangements.in unfolding or re- 
pressing our incipient qualities, 
and in directing and deciding our 
subsequent actions,—are truths 
which are so obvious to every 
comprehension,—they are soclear 
in their illustrations, and so in- 
disputable in their exemplifica- 
tions, that to deny them would be 
to contradict the experience of 
all ages, and to decry the plainest 
testimony of our senses and our 
utfderstandings. We must there- 
fore contend, that the mass of 
observation which now stands 
before us, is amply sufficient to 
bear out- the principle of “the 
formation of human character by 
the influence of circumstances,” 
which principle we advocate on 
the evidence of facts, as a great 
and leading truth, which explains 
all the phenomena of. the con- 
gruities and incongruities of hu- 


man:-character. Now, if truth be 
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consistent, and if every single 
truth be in strict and perfect 
unison with every other truth ; 
will it not follow of necessity, that 
the principle or principles of these 
separate theories must (if sound 
in their basis,) possess some afh- 
nity which has not yet been no- 
ticed, and which does not strike 
the mind on the first view of 
their bearings ? Will it not follow 
of necessity, that if they each be 
derived from the fountain of na- 
ture, they must hold some points 
in common, they must stand in 
some relations, which would, if 
once unfolded and clearly placed 
before us, correct the judgement 
which prevails of their natural 
hostility, and would show them in 
that state of perfect harmony and 
concord which is, and must be 
ever, the attribute of truth ? 

If such be the tendency of fair 
and free inquiry, let us hasten 
with the zeal which should attend 
upon philosophy, to investigate 
the nature of these separate theo- 
ries, and to analyse the principles 
which appertain to each. Let us 
seek to ascertain as minutely as 
we can, what are the secret ar- 
cana of the human mind, and 
what the influence of outward and 
of artificial agencies, in controlling 
and directing all the workings of 
that mind. Yes: truly it becomes 
us to follow this inquiry ; for,in 
proportion as we shall learn what 
is the constitution of our nature, 
shall we be enabled to devise such 
external arrangements as will be 
most suited to the demands and 
the desires of that nature ; and in 
proportion as those arrangements 
shall be so suitably devised, will 
they promote the formation of 
such general characters as will 
aspire to and attain that happi- 
ness and virtue which is and 
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should be ever “ our being’s end 
and aim.’’ Man, likee branch 
of the tree of existence, should 

with a view to the enjoyment of 
the gifts of his Maker,) be so cir- 
cumstanced and placed, that his 
condition would be in unison with 
the laws of his nature; that his 
faculties and feelings would be 
fairly excited ; that his wants and 
his wishes would be fully requited. 
It is therefore through the know- 
ledge of his intimate nature, and 
through the knowledge of the in- 
fluence of artificial agencies, in 
unfolding and directing all the 
powers of that nature; it is 
through the knowledge which is 
embraced within these two sci- 
ences, “‘the science of phreno- 
logy” and “ the social science,” 
and through thesuperadded know- 
ledge of the mutual relations 
which they bear to one another,— 
that the human condition may be 
truly advanced, and that happi- 
ness and virtue may be fairly in- 
troduced, and may be perma- 
nently fixed within the family of 
man. 

In addressing the Phrenologist, 
the supporter of the principle of 
“‘ the formation of human charac- 
ter by the influence of circum- 
stances” should call his attention 
to the simple exposition of the 
creed which he upholds. He 
should direct his observation to 
those points in the two theories 
which he deems to coincide, and 
likewise to all those which appear 
to disagree. Should it be found, 
upon a close and minute investi- 
gation, that any leading dogma in 
either of these theories shall in- 
surmountably divide them, and 
shall keep them at variance; it 
will then become undoubted, that 
one or other of the systems must 
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be founded in error, and that it 
“‘ must have proceeded from igno- 
rant men.” But should it, on 
the contrary, appear upon if- 
quiry that they rest upon the 
same fundamental basis, — the 
agencies of general, and of indivi- 
dual nature; and that they tend 
through the medium of their ma- 
nifold relations to elucidate and 
aid the comprehension of each 
other ;—it will then be conceded, 
that being in accordance and con- 
sistency with one another, they 
may both have been derived “from 
the fountain of truth.” 

On the side of correspondence, 
it appears that * the supporter 
of the doctrine of “ the formation 
of character by circumstances’’ 
asserts, that the human being is 
“a compound of faculties, of 
qualities, and of propensities ;”” 
and that these faculties, these 
qualities, and these propensities, 
are the principles which consti- 
tute his peculiar nature, and 
which link and unite him with the 
external world— 

That the faculties, the qualities, 
and the propensities of man, 
which are his essential, his inhe- 
rent, and his necessary princi- 
ples, differ in their degrees and 
also in their combinations, in 
every individual of the human 
race ; and consequently, that each 
peculiar being is unlike in some 
respects to every other being 
which constitutes the species. 

He asserts, that the human 
being knows not of himself how 


* The principles which are here 
put forward as the leading dogmas 
of this theory, have been derived 
from the works of Mr. Owen. Those 
which are attributed to the Phreno- 
logist, will be found in “ TheSystem” 
of Mr. G. Combe. 

O02 
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or why he came into the world, or 
any thing of the powers which 
gaye him existence; that he has 
consequently no control whatever 
in the creation of the principles, 
or in the causation of the peculia- 
rities, which mark the identity of 
his character at birth ; and that 
he must therefore be acknow- 
ledged to be a totally dependent, 
or a necessary agent. 

The supporter of this theory 
maintains, that the faculties, the 
qualities, and the propensities, of 
man, being the essential and the 
necessury principles of his nature, 
must be suitable to his demands, 
and consequently good, or condu- 
cive to the well- -being of the indi- 
vidual and of the species: he 
maintains, that every combination 
of matter and of mind has its pe- 
culiar mode of being, which con- 
stitutes its own specific existence ; 
and that none can say with due 
submission, that any of those com- 
binations, emanating as they do 
from causes which are far above 
our comprehension, and tending 
to effects which are hidden from 
our view, would or could have 
been more apposite in their con- 
ception or in their fulfilment, if 
they had been differently consti- 
tuted from that which they now 
are. 

The bird has wings, and soars 
aloft into the finer regions of the 
air! He has such properties as fit 
him for his purpose, and cheer the 
rapid movements of his evanes- 
cent course. 

The fish has fins, and plunges 
deep into the ocean’s wave ! His 
qualities are also such as fit him 
for his station, and furnish means 
to satisfy the wishes of his nature. 
—Man stands erect, and moves 
throughout the beauteous man- 
sion of this world: above, below, 
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midway on earth, he steers his 
ambient course, endowed with 
properties, possessed of powers, 
which place him in relation with 
all beings and all space. Man 
has his fi ‘aculties, his qualities, and 
his propensities; each of which 
is a constituent principle of his 
being; each suited to his general 
and his particular station ; each 
stamped upon him by the fiat of 
the great creating cause! Take 
from the bird his wings, and bid 
him move along upon the solid 
surface of the earth ; bid him re- 
sign his vocal tones, and bleat his 
wishes forth,—no longer will he 
be that aérial tuneful compound 
which we now calla bird. Remove 
from man the elements of his na- 
ture, and he will also cease to be 
that combination which is called 
a man, and which is said to re- 
present the Deity on earth ! How 
senseless then appears to be the 
notion, that the essential princi- 
ples of our being can be other- 
wise than good. How senseless 
does it seem, to call those princi- 
ples evil, which constitute our na- 
ture: for evil well defined is no- 
thing else than that which hurts 
our nature ; which is unsuited to 
our nature ; which counteracts the 
tendencies of our nature ; which 
inflicts a suffering on our nature. 
How then can any of those prin- 
ciples be evil, which being fixed. 
within us and interwoven with. 
our very being, compose our ge- 
neric and specific nature, and 
without which we should no longer 
be that physical and mental com- 
pound which we have been willed 
by Deity tobe! No, no; it can- 


not bedisputed: those principles 
must of necessity be good which 
are inherent in our nature; and 
they will each become conducive 
to our welfare, when they shall be 
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wisely regulated and directed, and 
when applied to the fulfilment of 
those purposes for which they 
have been each most suitably de- 
signed. 

The defender of this view of 
the nature of mankind contends 
for the omnipotence, or all-sur- 
mounting power of education : he 
points to the plain evidence of 
undeniable facts; he states the 
education of Lycurgus, which 
trained all men to deeds of valour, 
and formed them into models of 
military prowess and of mental 
firmness, in thesame country, and 
under the influence of the same 
localities and climate, where the 
descendants of the identical same 
race are now the passive slaves of 
despotism, and the degenerate 
victims of mental and of physical 
oppression : he holds up the strong 
contrasts of the Cannibal and 
Quaker, the Mahometan and Jew ; 
and calls our full attention to the 
influence of early training, in the 
examples which we every day per- 
ceive amongst the classes, sects 
and parties, who inhabit our own 
countries, and who encompass our 
own dwellings. But, while con- 
tending for the great and mani- 
fold powers of education, and 
while asserting the capacity of 
outward causes to produce a ge- 
neral character, by which the ag- 
gregate of each society shall be 
known and be distinguished from 
that of every other; thesupporter 
of this doctrine still maintains 
with equal steadiness the self- 
existence and activity of all the 
principles of nature, and the abso- 
lute identity of every human cha- 
racter. And while upholding edu- 
eation as the primary and leading 
power which unfolds and which 
directs the innate faculties of man; 
while maintaining it to be an en- 
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gine of unfailing operation, when 
acting in conjunction with the 
elements of nature; while as- 
serting it to be &n instrument 
which is capable of introducing 
an improved and still improv- 
ing modification of human cha- 
racter ;—he admits with equal 
candour the truth of this position, 
That there is no form of education, 
nor any system of arrangement, 
which could neutralize or coun- 
teract the tendencies of our exist- 
ence: and that the properties and 
powers which those combinations 
would elicit, must ever have their 
basis in the constitution of our 
being, and must be drawn forth 
and derived from the great foun- 
tain head of nature. Education, 
therefore, when defined by the 
supporter of this theory, will be 
found to be confined to the full 
and fair development, through the 
means of outward agencies, of all 
those mental faculties, and of 
those propensities and qualities, 
which belong to and compose our 
specific mode of being. 

The principles which follow are 
those of the Phrenologist. 

The phrenologist maintains, 
** that. the brain is an aggregate 
of organs*, and as an organic sy- 


* The physiological creed of the 
phrenologist is, as well as his me- 
taphvysical dogmas, in perfect accor- 
dance with that of the supporter of 
the principle of “the formation of 
character by circumstances ;” butthe 
former goes a step higher than does 
the latter, in his analysis of the na- 
ture of causes: the one defines the 
functions, and the mode of operation 
of each specific organ; while the 
other simply refers to general orga- 
nization, as the cause of the mani- 
festations which we observe through- 
out the species. They each, how- 
ever, admit, that the human mind is 
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stem, constitutes exclusively the 
organ of mind.” ‘‘ That the mind 
possesses a number of distinct 
innate faculties * or powers.” 
‘that the organs and their cor- 
responding faculties are divided 
into three great classes,—propen- 
sities, sentiments, and intellect ; 
between which organs and facul- 
ties themselves, and the external 
world, God has established the 
most perfect harmony and rela- 
tion ;"’ and that these organs and 
their faculties are the essential 
and the necessary principles of 
the human existence. 

He asserts, that the organs and 
faculties of man, which are his 
primitive, his inherent, and his 
characterizing principles, are in 
each individual combined in dif- 
ferent proportions ; that there is 
an infinite variety in the respec- 
tive endowments of the organs 
and faculties which distinguish 
men; and that the differences 
which are manifest in human cha- 
racters are therefore original, 
and must be innate. 

He contends, that though the 


the immediate result of organization ; 
that it is created for,.and not by, the 
individual ; and that the faculties (we 
use the term in the enlarged and 
comprehensive sense in which it is 
applied by the phrenologist) are in- 
nate, or coéval with the birth of the 
human being, while his ideas alone 
are acquired in after life. 

* The term faculty, is used by the 
supporter of the theory of “ the for- 
mation of character” &c., to express 
the intellectual powers alone. By the 
phrenologist it is used in a more 

hensive sense, and includes, 
according to his inter of its 
meaning, all the different powers of 
the human being ; whether physical, 
moral, oriinelioctaal ; which powers 
he conceives to originate in, and to 
emanate from, the organic conforma- 
tion of the brain. 
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essence, or the first principle, of 
the mind be altogether indefina- 
ble ; yet, that the cerebral deve- 
lopment or the organs, which are 
the immediate causes of the pe- 
culiar dispositions and capacities 
of individuals, are material, visi- 
ble, tangible, and readily distin- 
guishable; that they are neces- 
sary agencies, which are governed 
by the same laws, immutable and 
uniform, which regulate each part 
of the system of nature ; and that 
those laws are all subject, in a 
greater or a less proportion, to 
the observation and analysis of 
the senses and of the understand- 
ing. He further maintains, that 
the human being, having no con- 
trollmg power over his physical 
organization, cannot have any do- 
minion, or any influence what- 
ever, over the mental manifesta- 
tions which immediately result 
therefrom. 

The phrenologist maintains, 
that human happiness consists in 
the harmonious gratification of all 
the faculties of man. As the eye 
is gratified by looking on external 
objects, so are the propensities, 
the sentiments, and the intellec- 
tual faculties gratified, when 
brought into a state of action, or 
of direct activity. Happiness, then, 
may be defined to be, a continued 
succession of agreeable emotions 
and sensations, “caused by the ex- 
citement and the indulgence of 
all our faculties. Happiness must, 
from its nature of continued suc- 
cession, inelude our ultimate as 
well as our immediate, our gene- 
ral as well as our individual satis- 
faction; and when taken in this 
extended sense, it will be ad- 
mitted by society to constitute 
the summum bonum, or the essen- 
tial good, of human existence : 
for what is, or what can be, the 
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true and rational interpretation of 
the idea good, in reference to man, 
but that which constitutes the 
general and particular, the imme- 
diate and the future, well-being of 
the species. Qur faculties, then, 
being the causes of all those in- 
tellectual attainments, of those 
emotions and sensations, which 
yield the various gratifications 
which constitute our happiness, 
—they must be in their nature, 
suited to our demands, and con- 
sequently good. But it may be 
urged, those faculties are fre- 
quently the producing principles 
of evil! ‘They are the active 
powers which arm the dark assas- 
sin! they send the robber forth, 
intent on spoliation ! they poison 
the sweet cup of love! they dash 
our joys with sorrow! True; we 
grant it all. Our faculties are 
often the producing principles of 
evil ; but that evil, if traced fairly 
through i its windings to its source, 
will be found to owe its birth, not 
to the natural action of our organs 
and their faculties, but to the 
abuse and misdirection of those 
valuable powers; which abuse 
and misdirection are most com- 
monly occasioned by the igno- 
rance or partial knowledge which 
prevails throughout society ; whe- 
ther of the physical and ‘moral 
laws which rule our constitution, 
or of the relations in which we 
stand with all our fellow-beings, 
or of the connections which unite 
us with the outward world. Thence 
our faculties are sent into a false 
deluding course, and they become 
producing principles ofevil ; while 
they would each, if under wise 
and enlightened regulation, be 
subservient to the interests and 
lappiness of man. The phreno- 
logist is therefore well sustained 


in the assertion, that that which 
is our nature, is and must be good ; 
and that all our faculties, if well 
directed, and applied to their just 
purposes, would be conducive to 
the happiness and well-being of 
the species. 

The phrenologist assents to the 
correctness of the doctrine, which 
holds up education as an effica- 
cious engine for eliciting and 
guiding all the faculties of man ; 
but he denies that it has power to 
infuse any new principle, to turn 
from their final purposes those fa- 
culties which are inherent, or to 
oppose the manifestations which 
result (as he maintains, and of 
necessity result,) from the cere- 
bral development of the individual 
and of the species. 

Individuals who were possessed 
of precisely similar organs, if such 
were to be met with in the order 
of nature, would, he admits, ex- 
hibit different if not opposite ma- 


nifestations, where education had 


been conducted upon different 
principles ; but he maintains with 
equal confidence, upon the evi- 
dence of facts, that no process of 
education, nor any combination 
of arrangements, could assimilate 
the manifestations, whether phy- 
sical or mental, of those indtvi- 
duals whose cerebral conforma- 
tions were contrasted. Thus, grant- 
ing that the faculties are suscep- 
tible of cultivation, and admitting 
that they are liable to misdirection 
and abuse ; but denying that the 
artificial combinations of society 
have power to contend against 
organic development, or to over- 
bear the operations which are 
consequent thereon ;-—it appears 
from this brief summary of the 
creed of the phrenologist, that he 
appreciates at its just value the 
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influence of education, and that 
he conceives it a fit instrument to 
harmonize mankind; and when 
the supporters of the science * are 
ready to admit that ‘ education 
will so modify our original pro- 
pensities and dispositions as often 
to embarrass and to perplex the 
observations of the phrenologist ;"’ 
they acknowledge in effect, and 
as far as we require, the power of 
that engine to accomplish all those 
objects which are deemed of most 
importance to the interests of 
man. When aguin we find this 
statement, in Mr. Combe’s deli- 
neation of the faculties of “ intel- 
lect,’’ that * intellect is universal 
in its application, it may become 
the handmaid of any of the facul- 
ties, it may devise a plan to mur- 
der or to bless, to steal or to be- 
stow, to rear up or to destroy ; but 
as its proper use is to observe the 
different objects of the creation, 
to mark their relatiqns, to direct 
the propensities and sentiments 
to their proper and legitimate en- 
joyments ; it has a boundless 
sphere of activity, and when pro- 
perly applied, it isa source of high 
and inexhaustible delight ;"°—we 
are furnished with a lever, impe- 
rishable as the mind of which it 
forms a part, by which we may 
draw forth and direct to the best 
purposes the properties and pow- 
ers which belong to human na- 
ture. We therefore may indulge 
in the gratifying hope, that the 
science of phrenology will supply 
the surest aid to the practical ar- 
rangements of the supporter of 
that doctrine to which it has been 
said to stand opposed ; and that 
‘by presenting a sound theory of 

* This observation is transcribed 


from the Medico-Chirurgical Review 
of Mr. Combe's “ System.” 
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the faculties of man, it will pro- 
vide the best foundation, and the 
most congenial basis, on which a 
pure and useful system of educa- 
tion can be erected. 

Thus far do these two theories 
agree with one another ; and thus 
far are they consistent, through 
theirseparate developments in the 
interpretation which they offer of 
the fundamental laws which rule 
our constitution. 

They each maintain ,— 

Ist, The existence of certain 
innate and original faculties T, 
which are the constituent and the 
necessary principles of human na- 
ture. 

2ndly, The unequal allotment 
of those original and innate facul- 
ties to the several individuals 
who constitute the species. 

3dly, The neetssary agency of 
all those faculties, independently 
of the controul of the individuals 
in whom they operate. 

4thly, The utility and innate 
goodness of all those various fa- 
culties, in relation to the happi- 
ness and welfare of the species ; 
and their perfect adaptation, under 
wise regulation, to the fulfilment 
of their appropriate and respec- 
tive purposes. 

Lastly, The susceptibility of all 
those faculties to receive educa- 
tion; and the influence of out- 
ward and of artificial agencies in 
moulding and directing all the 
tendencies of nature. 


+ The term faculty is here used in 
its most comprehensive sense ; and 
is meant to express the physical, the 
moral and the intellectual, principles 
of the human being. We shall con- 
tinue to give it the same general 
construction, while speaking of the 
two theories in relation to each 
other, 
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Having statéd as we conceive 
what are the leading points in 
which these theories concur, we 
must turn our attention to those, 
or rather that, in which they seem 
to disagree. 

The supporter of the principle 
of *‘the formation of human cha- 
racter by the influence of circum- 
stances’’ asserts, that the human 
being comes into the world a 
passive compound—a complex ex- 
istence of matter and of mind ; or 
a combination of faculties, of qua- 
lities, and of propensities, which 
ure the essential. principles of his 
peculiar nature, and which are 
each of them passive in their es- 
sence and their origin ; that he is 
prepared from his birth to receive 
impressions from external ob- 
jects ; and that the impressions 
which are made, and are thus ne- 
cessarily made, upon this passive 
compound, form the definitive and 
whole character of each human 
being through every moment of 
his passing existence. 

The phrenologist maintains, 
that the human being is, on the 
contrary, an active compound—a 
complex existence of matter and 
of mind ; or acombination of phy- 
sical and mental organs, and a 
concomitant combination of phy- 
sical and mental faculties, which 
organs and their faculties are the 
essential principles of his peculiar 
nature, and are each of them ac- 
tive in their essence and their 
origin ; that he is prepared from 
his birth to resist and to govern 
by the force and activity of these 
organs and their faculties, the ex- 
ternal circumstances by which he 
is surrounded ; and that the power 
of these organs and their conco- 
mitant faculties, and the relative 
proportions in which they are 


combined, form the general and 
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particular character, and deter- 
mine the conduct, of each indivi- 
dual through the course of his life. 

Here lies, as we believe, the 
principal or the sole difference 
which furnishes the grounds for 
the common assertion, that the 
theories of which we treat are 
opposed to one another. 

Now, admitting as we do, the. 
innate existence, and the power 
of activity of the organs and their 
faculties; and admitting as we 
do, the connection which subsists 
between the organic development 
and the manifestation of these 
faculties; and admitting - still 
further, the necessary agency of 
these organs and their faculties, 
—we must observe to the phre- 
nologist, that without ideas *, 
which are all acquired after birth, 
and which are impressed upon 
the mind by outward powers, 
those organs and their faculties 
could not shew forth their exist- 
ence, but would remain for ever 
slumbering, and for ever unknown, 
in the brain, and in the mind, of 
the beings whose nature they es- 


* Mr. Combe says, that “ all those 
ideas which are pure perceptions, 
are formed intuitively, on the presen- 
tation of objects fitted to excite them : 
inferences from these, on the other 
hand, are the result of our reasoning 
powers.” 

Our ideas then, must be, accord- 
ing to this view of our nature, always 
referable to external objects ; our in- 
ferences, tothe relations which those 
objects bear to ourselves and to each 
other. It is a principle in phreno- 
logy, that all the faculties of man 
will come into action, when presented 
with the objects which are calculated 
to call them forth. What is this but 
a recognition of the influence of out- 
ward circumstances in exciting the 
powers, and consequently in forming 
the character of man. 
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without those externals which 
produce their ideas, would conti- 
nue throughout life to be as 
wholly unconscious, as they were 
before birth, of the existence and 
the nature of their ewn properties 
and powers. How could the men- 
tal faculties compare, combine or 
judge, without those objects of 
comparison, of combination, and 
of judgement, which are supplied 
by outward agencies, and pre- 
sented to the mind in the form of 
ideas? How could the moral 
sentiments expand with love or 
hate? How could they hope or 
fear? How rejoice or sorrow? 
—without distinct ideas of those 
objects and relations which excite 
the various sentiments to which 
they owe their birth? No; it is 
evident they could not. It is evi- 
dent that if our faculties were un- 
furnished with ideas, their nature 
would be vague, their purposes 
unfixed; and that the powers, 
however active, of our mental 
system, could no more fulfil their 
functions without external aid, 
than could our physical propen- 
sities accomplish their designs 
without material objects to satisfy 
their calls. | 
No more than we could eat, 
unless supplied with food; no 


* It may seem almost superfluous 
to press a proposition, which appears 
to be so clear as that which we are 
here discussing ; for it resolves itself 
in fact, into this simple truth, —That 
if this world were not the world 
which it is, the human being could 
not be the being which he is ; or, that 
if the whole were a different combi- 
nation from what it is, so would each 
separate part of that whole be un- 
like that which it is. 

This proposition appears to be a 
self-evident and an indisputable 


truth: yet it involves within its de- 
finition a comptete refutation of the 
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more than we could walk, unless 
sustained by earth ;—no more 
could we think or feel, unless fur- 
nished with ideas! it must there- 
fore be conceded, that though the 
faculties, the sentiments, and the 
propensities of man, be principles 
which are inherent and coéval 
with his being, yet without the 
phenomena which every where 
surrounds us, there. could be no 
manifestation in any individual 
of the existence or operation of 
any of those powers *.. 

Combe says, when speaking of 
the human mind ; “ placed as it is 
in a material world, it cannot act 
er be acted upon but through 
the medium of an organic appa- 
ratus.”’ 

And, with deference we add, 
that that apparatus which eon- 
nects the mind with the material 
world, is like the arteries which 
bind the heart to the extremes : 
through the first, as through the 
last, is the tide of existence for 
ever flowing in ; and the world is 
to the mind, what that tide is to 
the heart : as the latter makes its 
way to the citadel of life, through 
all ‘the devious branches of the 
vascular system ; so the former 
presses. on into the region of 
thought, through all the convolu- 
tions of the cerebral organs: it 


long established doctrine of free 
agency ; for it necessarily implies the 
total and entire dependence of all the 
various modifications of existence 
upon each other, and the immutable 
connection of every object and agen- 
cy which constitutes the great and 
universal system of nature, 

If we admit the first truth (which 
who can deny !), and if we follow up 
the reasoning which springs from its 
basis, we must eventually arrive at 
the definitive conclusion, of the ne- 
cessary agency of every existence in 
nature. 
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nourishes the nind, as blood ani- 
mates the heart ; and without it, 
would the former stagnate, wither 
and expire; as the latter would, 
without its tide, collapse and 
cease to beat. 

Let us suppose, in illustration 
of this part of our subject (a part 
which involves the conclusion 
which we seek )—let us suppose a 
new-born infant, placed at the 
first moment of his budding exist- 
ence, in a dark and lonely cham- 
ber, and sustained by secret means 
of which he was unconscious ; de- 
prived he there must be of the 
action of his senses, deprived of 
the perception of all external ob- 
jects, and exempt from the im- 
pressions which those objects 
would produce. Let us again 
suppose this mfant, complete as 
he should be in his physical con- 
struction, to be arrived at the age 
of full growth or of maturity, and 
withdrawn from his obscure and 
solitary dwelling ;—would this 
being exhibit any efficient pow- 
ers ? would he show forth his pro- 
perties ? would he manifest his 
faculties ? and though fully en- 
dowed in his cerebral develop- 
ment, would he display any fixed 
character, any definitive feeling, 
until he had acquired some ideas 
from external objects, and re- 
ceived some impressions from ex- 
ternal agencies ? No; we venture 
to assert that he would not, that 
he could not : and we venture the 
still bolder and more confident 
assertion, that whatever might be 
the character and combination of 
his organs, yet when the faculties 
which they bespeak had been 
awakened through the agency of 
outward powers to a conscious- 
ness of their peculiar and their 
innate tendencies ; those faculties 
would be directed, and their 


functions would be fixed, by the 
aggregate of those externals in 
which he would be placed. That 
like the Brahmin, he would feed 
upon the fruits of the earth; or 
like the Esquimeaux, would seize 
upon the blubber of the whale : 
that with the Persian, he would 
bow to the glorious fountain of 
light ; or with the Otaheitan, he 
would stoop to the image of de- 
formity, which ignorance and folly 
had erected for a God! that his 
intellect, his sentiments, and his 
propensities would yield to the 
combination of external powers 
which would unceasingly sur- 
round him ; and that he would 
seize upon the sword, or would 
follow up the ploughshare ; that 
he would hunt the mountain 
game, or domesticate the flocks; — 
according to the nature of the in- 
stitutions and localities from 
which he would receive his most 
continued impressions. Whether 
his clamour was for loyalty, or 
his breathings were for liberty ; 
whether his allegiance was to his 
king, or his fidelity was to his 
clan ; whether his love was for 
his bride, or for his ever-changing 
harem ; whether his labour was 
for himself, or for society in union ; 
—each and all of his faculties, 
whether physical or mental, would 
(though necessary principles, and 
inherent in his being,) receive 
their direction and accomplish 
their effects under the characte- 
rizing influence of those ideas and 
impressions which the surround- 
ing scene of life would force upon 
his nature. Yes; by all it must 
be granted, that. the ideas and 
impressions which are made by 
outward causes, are the instru- 
ments which move, which direct, 
and which develope, the faculties 
and feelings of the human exist- 
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ence ;—by all it must be granted, 
that individual endowment, with 
very few exceptions, (so few as to 
defy the simplest laws of classifi- 
¢cation,) will yield its single in- 
fluence to the multifarious pow- 
ers which are combined within 
the circle of external agencies * : 


* What are external agencies ; and 
from whence do they originate? 
External agencies may be ‘classed 
under three general heads : namely, 
climate, localities, and social institu- 
tions ; the latter of which includes 
education, religion, (so far as it 
stands connected with this state of 
existence,) and all the institutions of 
civil and of political life. 

Climate and localities will by all 
parties be admitted to originate ex- 
clusively from the general and par- 
ticular laws which regulate the uni- 
verse ; while social institutions owe 
their birth and their completion to 
the more immediate operation of the 
human faculties. True; it will be 
said by the phrenological reasoner. 
And if our faculties, which are the 
primary causes of our actions, be 
also the producing principles of our 
social institutions ; and that those 
social institutions re-act upon our 
faculties, and modify their nature, 
while they designate their march ;— 
then our faculties must be admitted 
to be the real and efficient powers 
which create and which controul the 
human character: for they are thus 
acknowledged to determine the ac- 
tions of men, not only by their direct 
and their immediate excitations, but 
also through those agencies which 
they have set in motion. 

The faculties of man, we are ready 
to agree, are the primary causes 
which impel him into action; and 
they also are the powers which pro- 
duce those arrangements which 
re-act with such force upon the hu- 
man character. But it should al- 
ways be remembered, that each fa- 
culty is still but a solitary power, 
and that each individual is also a so- 
litary agent. Now, in order to effect 


any complex arrangement, those in- 
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and by all it must be granted, 
that those multifarious powers 


dividuals who constitute the social 
body, must unite their various facul- 
ties, and they must bring those facul- 
ties to bear upon the objects of na- 
ture, aud to combine in operation 
with those numerous powers ; and it 
is the results which arise from the 
conjunction of these agencies, which 
we deem to be so active in their in- 
fluence on men, that they can regu- 
late the function of each separate 
faculty, and can form the general 
character of the mass of mankind. 

It is (in clearer terms) the influ- 
ence of those institutions, which have 
grown up from the action of the 
physical, the moral, and the mental 
faculties, operating in conjunction, 
not only with each other, but also 
with the circumstances of the out- 
ward world; it is the influence of 
those institutions, which so modify 
the manifestations of each separate 
faculty, that they produce a general 
character, which, in every instance, 
is peculiar to the specific society in 
which those institutions prevail. And 
while the institutions are admitted 
to originate from the faculties, yet 
as they grow up from the conjunc- 
tion of those faculties with other 
agencies, they become possessed 
(when once established) of so much 
power and activity, that they can 
give to the single faculties of each 
individual, any direction which is not 
opposed to their primitive functions, 
and can create throughout society 
any general character which is not 
inconsistent with the nature of man. 

Let us take for an illustration the 
institution of private property. From 
whence does it originate? and in 
what way does it affect the human 
character ? 

Its first seed, I should reply, is to 
be found in the action of the organ or 
faculty, acquisitiveness. The function 
of this faculty is to acquire, what? that 
which may be useful or agreeable to 
its possessor. How will the human 
being discover what is useful; or how 
learn what may be agreeable to its 
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will mark with their own colours, 
and will stamp with their own 
signet, the mass of that society 


respective possessor ? The organs or 
the faculties of comparison and cau- 
sality, observing and reasoning upon 
the objects around us, will teach us 
that it may be useful or agreeable to 
possess—in the deserts of Arabia, 
water ; on the banks of the Thames, 
gold ; amongst the bunting tribes of 
North America, the implements of 
war and chase; in the societies of 
modern Europe, clothing, food, and 
habitation ;—each of these specific 
objects being either useful or agree- 
able under the circumstances of those 
peculiar localities and combinations. 
These organs or these faculties, 
acting amongst themselves and on 
externals, would not however lead 
us to any fixed and definitive result, 
further than that of the acquisition of 
certain gratifying objects, with a 
view to the enjoyments which those 
objects would confer,—did not the 
organ or faculty cautiousness remind 
us that those very objects which we 
value, being difficult of attainment, 
as well as being useful or agreeable 
to their possessors, they may be es- 
teemed by our associates as much as 
by ourselves ; and that those asso- 
ciates may interpose, and may de- 
prive us of the possession of that 
which we have sought, and which 
we desire to enjoy. Hence we con- 
ceive it expedieut to devise some ef- 
fective mode of securing to ourselves 
the objects which we prize. This 
leads us at ence to the institution of 
private property ; which institution is 
intended to secure to individuals 
the exclusive possession of what 
each conceives his own *. 

Thus the faculiy. of cau‘iousness, 
combining with acquisitiveness aud 
with the reasoning faculties, and all 


od . e 
together acting upon the limited 





* We do not here inquire what 
makes these objects his own: that 
inquiry belongs to a different ques- 
tion; namely, the question of the 
origin and nature of property. 


which they embrace within their 
circle. 
We therefore must maintain, 


productions which prevail through- 
out society,—have engendered and 
established the institution of private 
property. It would be superfluous 
to point out the mode and the extent 
to which this institution affects the 
vhole character of man: it fixes and 
defines the function of acquisitive- 
ness (that faculty from which it ori- 
ginally springs) ; it regulates the 
course of our most important pow- 
ers; it directs the occupations of in- 
dividuals and classes ; and, wherever 
it prevails, it establishes relations 
which influence all the feelings and 
the actions of mankind, : 

But let us change a single cir- 
cumstance in the combination of 
those agencies which we have here 
described ; let us suppose production 
to increase in a thousandfold pro- 
portion; let us suppose abundance 
to flow in, and to cover all the earth! 
—no longer would the faculty of cau- 
tiousness prevail; but acquisitive- 
ness, combining with the reasoning 
powers, and acting in conjunction 
with the new circumstance (abun- 
dance), would fall into a liberal and a 
more enlightened course; it would 
seek to acquire, for acquisition is its 
function ; but released as it would 
be from the admonitions of cautious- 
ness, it no longer would impel us to 
pursue individual possession. 

The futility of such possession 
once recognised and felt, the institu- 
tion of private property would soon 
be set aside, and a different arrange- 
ment would grow up in its place : in 
lieu of private property—common 
stock, or a community of goods, 
would be established. And there can 
be very little doubt, that that new in- 
stitution would give a different direc- 
tion to the action of the faculties ; 
that it would infuse a different spirit 
into the social combinations; and 
that it would produce a different 
character throughout the human 
race, from any which has hitherto 
been known amongst men, 
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upon the evidence adduced, that 
our ideas being the instruments 
which modify our faculties, which 
seize them at their birth, and 
which direct them in their course ; 
and that those ideas being created 
by external objects, and imprinted 
on the mind by external agen- 
cies ; that the objects and the 
agencies which everywhere sur- 
round us, are powers of so in- 
tense and so unceasing an acti- 
vity, that they overbear the native 
principles of the human constitu- 
tion, and that they socontroul the 
faculties which are inherent in 
our being, that they render all 
those faculties passive in effect, 
which are active in essence, and 
convert the human being from an 
aclive compound, which he is by 
his nature, into a passive com- 
pound, which he becomes by his 
relations. As the planets, im- 
pressed by the first creating cause, 
with their annual and their diur- 
nal rotatory motions, are impelled 
by that cause into the regions of 
space, where the laws which di- 
rect their peculiar systems move 
them on through all the changes 
of their ambulating course ; as 
those planets are subservient to 
the general laws which regulate 
the march of universal nature, 
and are governed by the force of 
those attractions and repulsions 
which retain them in their definite 
and designated orbits,—so is the 
human compound, endowed as are 
the planets with active powers, im- 
pressed with active properties: pe- 
culiar to his nature, yet subject 
to the influence of all the‘agencies 
around him, and ultimately go- 
verned by theircongregated forces. 

We thus come to the conclu- 
sion, That the theories which we 
have here attempted to develope, 
are possessed of the “ certain cri- 
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terion of truth.’ For if the hu- 
man existence, when fairly consi- 
dered in his personal, and also 
in his relative conditions, be found 
to be a compound which is both 
active and passive ;—active, in re- 
lation to his individual endow- 
ments; and passive, in relation 
to the agencies around him ;— it 
will become quite apparent, that 
each of the two theories is ‘‘ con- 
sistent with itself,’’ and that each 
of them is also “consistent with 
the other :”’ and it will thence be 
admitted by all parties to this 
question, that if they euch be con- 
sistent with themselves and with 
each other, they may each be ‘‘ de- 
rived from the origin of truth.” 
Should the phrenologist con- 
sent to the correctness of this 
reasoning, he will admit the lead- 
ing point, which we conceive of 
most importance ; namely, That 
thoygh the mind should be such 
as phrenology reveals it; though 
it should be sont portrayed in 
the cerebral development ; and 
though that cerebral development 
should act in full accordance 
with phrenological observance ;— 
yet, that as the mind or the facul- 
ties which result from that deve- 
lopment, are brought into acti- 
vity “ by the presentation of those 
objects which are calculated to 
excite them,” it must remain 
within the power of congregated 
men to re-unite such objects, 
and to build up such arrange. 
ments, as will draw forth and di- 
rect all the faculties of nature, 
and will elicit all the properties 
and powers of our being, in a 
mode that will accord so fully 
with their means, and also with 
their ends, that they will form the 
wisest characters, and secure the 
purest conduct, which the nature 
of mankind is fitted to present. 
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According to*phrenoloyy, na- 
ture has implanted certain animal 
propensities, moral sentiments, 
and knowing and reflecting pow- 
ers in the human mind. These are 
primitive faculties, and are each 
connected with a particular part 
of the brain, which is the organ 
of that faculty : they are each sus- 
ceptible of spontaneous activity, 
and may also be called into action 
by external. excitement. Desires 
and aversions take their origin 
from the activity of the propensi- 
- ties and sentiments, and intellec- 
tual ideas from that of the know- 
ing and reflecting powers. 

According to phrenology, we 
cannot eradicate any propensity, 
sentiment, or intellectual faculty 
implanted by nature, We cannot 
essentially change the character 
of any natural faculty ; our ef- 
forts are limited to restraining 
the different faculties from im- 
proper manitestations, and to di- 
recting them to legitimate and ve- 
neficial indulgence. 

lf we adinit any active disposi- 
tions in man’s nature, we must 
perceive the necessity of inquiring 
into the character and tendency 
of those dispositions, before we 
can form schemes for directing 
human conduct; and--we -must 
likewise perceive, that any fabric 
reared upon the supposition of 
his totally passive nature, must be 
defective, and cannot be available. 
It.is satisfactory to find that phre- 
nology reveals to us the character 
and the tendency of the disposi- 
tions of our nature, with a clear- 
ness and consistency which bears 
the stamp of truth; and that 
it will therefore furnish us with 
the knowledge which is required, 
to form the schemes which we 
propose for amending the condi- 
tion of humanity. 


It seems to be admitted by all 
parties, that most of the arrange- 
ments proposed by Mr. Owen for 
ameliorating the character and 
condition of man, are consistent 
with the dictates of phrenology. 

It is an inquiry of much in- 
terest, to ascertain to what extent 
it is possible to modify human 
nature by external influences. 
Shall we be able by any treatment 
to direct all the faculties to legi- 
timate objects only ; and what 
means are best fitted to attain the 
greatest possible improvement ? 





REMARKS ON THE NASH- 
OBA CODE OF MORALS. 


We have long since observed 
among our friends two opposite 
opinions regarding the most effec- 
tual means of promulgating the 
“‘ New Views of Society.” The 
one recommends extreme cautien 
in assailing established prejudices, 
and urges in the first instance, 
the advocacy of such parts of the 
system alone as can be concurred 
in by religionists of every deno- 
mination. “ By questioning the 
truth of sectarian doctrines,” say 
the advocates of this opinion, 
‘ you set in array a host of ene- 
mies-whom it will be in vain to 
aitempt to conciliate by any sub- 
sequent declarations. Show them 
that your system is that alone 
which Christianity can sanction ; 
appeal to their moral feelings, to 
their sense of justice, to the obli- 
gations of religion; and by such 
means you may obtain an atten- 
tive audience.” They rémind us 
of the language of Helvetius, who 
says, “1 know with what precau- 
tion we ought to advance a new 
opinion. I know, that in destroy- 
ing prejudices, we ought to treat 
them with respect ; and that be- 
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fore we attack an error generally 
received, we ought to send, like 
the doves from the ark, some 
truths on the discovery, to see if 
the deluge of prejudices does not 
yet cover the face of the earth ; if 
error begins to subside, and if 
there can be perceived here and 
there some isles where virtue and 
truth may find rest for their feet, 
and communicate themselves to 
mankind,” Such are the argu- 
ments of those who are for tem- 
porizing measures. Those who 
maintain the contrary opinion 
allege, “‘ that it is utterly in vain 
to disguise any part of the system, 
which can be understood and fully 
appreciated only as a consistent 
whole. Prove to them that the 
character is formed for and not by 
the individual, and let this funda- 
mental difference between the 
bases of the old and new systems 
be distinctly explained. When 
first principles are clearly per- 
pert 9 they can be followed out in 
all their consequences. Failing 
to establish your premises in the 
mind of the inquirer, you will find 
him perpetually confounding the 
practices and errors of the pre- 
sent, with the attributes of a su- 
perior constitution of society. 
We have been led to these re- 
marks chiefly in consequence of 
the disapprobation expressed by 
some of our readers upon the in- 
sertion in our last Number of 
Miss Frances Wright’s communi- 
cation from Nashoba. Whether 
our opinions had been in accor- 
dance with that document or not, 
we do not perceive that, with any 
consistency in our professions of 
impartiality, we could have ex- 
cluded it from the pages of the 
Magazine, and more especially as 
we reserve to ourselves the pri- 
vilege of offering qur own com- 
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ments. That Miss Wright will 
not be disappointed in the oppo- 
sition which her enlightened views 
may in general encounter, is evi- 
dent; for she observes, ‘‘ The 
founder of Nashoba looks not for 
the conversion of the existing ge- 
neration ; she looks not even for its 
sympathy. All that she ventures 
to anticipate, is the co-operation 
of a certain number of individuals, 
acknowledging the same views as 
herself, a similar interest in the 
improvement of man, and a simi- 
lar intrepidity to hazard all things 
for his welfare.” Can the world 
ever advance in wisdom, if those 
who discover truth are to keep it 
to themselves? If there are any 
individuals entitled to attention, 
they are those who by their pe- 
cuniary and personal sacrifices 
have given unequivocal proofs of 
sincerity and of the strength of 
their own convictions. Yet, how 
often are the overtures of elevated 
characters treated with derision 
by the superficial and the selfish, 
who, flattering the prejudices of 
mankind, secure a favourable re- 
ception for their own opinions 
and doctrines, however extrava- 
gant or absurd. 

We cannot conceive any course 
more unexceptionable than that 
which the founder of Nashoba has 
pursued. Observing the ineffec- 
tual endeavours of moralists of all 
ages to reform by precept only 
those vices which result from de- 
fective legislation, without at- 
tempting at the same time to 
amend the legislation itself, she 
proposes to lay the foundation of 
a new community; and in order 
that the two systems may inter-. 
fere as little as possible with each 
other, her colony is planted in a | 
remote and secluded quarter: of 
the world. But as no commu- 
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nity can be formed without the 
aid-of numbers, it became neces- 
sary to give publicity to the de- 
sign ; and this has been done in 
a temperate examination of the 
evils flowing from existing insti- 
tutions, and by a candid exposi- 
tion of her. own principles. 

We cannot forgo. this oppor- 
tunity of offering, with deference, 
a few remarks upon the code of 
morals and regulations at Nash- 
oba:; and which are more particu- 
larly distinguished from the insti- 
tutions of all other. governments 
by the absence of laws for the re- 
gulation of private property, mar- 
riage, and religion. 

First, Private Property.—That 
individual possessions in land are 
a fruitful source of oppression and 
of innumerable evils, is a fact so 
long advocated in this Magazine, 
that it would be superfluous to 
insist upon it at this time. 

Secondly, Marriage.—The ques- 
tion of marriage is more novel ; at 
least, it has. seldom been mooted 
since the appearance of the cele- 
brated na of Mary Woolston- 
croft: and the bare mention of the 
abolition of the nuptial ceremony 
is sufficient to deter the generality 
of mankind from the slightest in- 
vestigation of any system invol- 
ving such a proposal, They know 
of no other substitute for marriage 
but licentiousness ; and ar@, very 
far from suspecting that it i$ pro- 
posed to dispense with this cere- 
mony solely upon moral grounds. 
We apprehend that Miss Wright 
would no more advise the aboli- 
tion.of marriage with the -reten- 


tion of our present mode of edu- 

cation and our other national in- 

stitutions, than she would advo- 

cate the discontinuance of punish- 

ment, orthe destruction of prisons, 

without the previous adoption of 
VOL, III. 
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means for the prevention of crime. 


At present the marriage tie is 
essential to the care of offspring, 
and to’bind those parties who, with 
uncongenial dispositions or pur- 
suits, have united from pecuniary 
or other motives, in which affec- 
tion has had but little if any 
share. 

Under the constitution of so- 
ciety projected by Miss Wright, 
the children are provided for by 
the community; and: unions are 
formed through affection only by 
individuals of high moral and in- 
tellectual attainments, compre- 
hending the identity of their own 
with the general happiness, and 
trained to an elevation of senti- 
merit of which we can now form 
but avery inadequate conception. 
With such characters there can be 
no danger of immoral conduct, 
unless it can be proved that toa 
well-regulated mind vice has more 
attractive charms than virtue. 
We think it has not been gene- 
rally noticed that even in those 
countries governed by institutions 
in general similar to our own, but 
where divorces are permitted, that 
they are of very rare occurrence. 
Such is the case in the United 
States of America: and Hooke in 
his History of Rome observes, 
*< It is very remarkable, that not- 
withstanding the power given. to 
husbands to put away their wives, 
there was no instance of a divorce 
among the Romans for five hun- 
dred and twenty years.” But let 
us attend to a higher authority 
still, one who is appealed to by 
our legislators as the oracle of 
political wisdom. ‘Let us sup- 
pose,” says Mr. Malthus, “the 
commerce of the sexes established 
upon principles of the most per- 
fect freedom. Mr. Godwin does 
not think himself, that this free- 
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dom would lead to a promiscuous 
intercourse: and in this I per- 
fectly agree with him. The love 
of variety is a vicious, corrupt, 
and unnatural taste, and could 
not prevail in any great degree 
ina simple and virtuous state of 
society.” 

Thirdly, Religion —Upon a 
careful re-examination of the 
Nashoba code, we are quite at a 
loss to discover what possible 
et can exist to that part 
relative toreligion, except by those 
who would attempt to enforce the 
belief, or rather: the hypocritical 
profession, of their own creed, by 
offering a premium for credulity 
and for the violation of conscien- 
tious feeling. Such individuals 
indeed must repine at the aboli- 
tion of the “‘ Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts,’’ wholly mistaking the 
true character of the religion they 
profess, which regards the whole 
human race as members of one fa- 
mily, and is eminently calculated, 
when the general example of its 
founder is imitated, to promote 
“peace on earth, and good-will 
towards men.”” We should our- 
selves decline the invitation to 
join any community in which the 
profession of all opinions on the 
subject of religion was not per- 
mitted, provided they were tem- 
perately expressed, and with a 
proper regard to the sentiments of 
others ; by which we mean, with 
the suppression of ribaldry and 
ridicule. Helvetius observes that 
too often ‘‘the world judge vir- 
tuous, not what is done but what 
is believed ;” but at Nashoba mo- 
ral rectitude is the test of virtue. 
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COMMUNICATION. .FROM 
THE TRUSTEES OF NASH- 
OBA. 

Tue experiment by the trustees 

of Nashoba to form a community 

of equality and common property, 
is one of many experiments which 
have been lately made in different 

parts of the United States with a 

similar object. The trustees have 

encountered, as probably all. pio- 
neers.in the co-operative system 
will encounter, many. difficulties. 

These were, for the most part, in« 

cidental to the experiment as at~ 

tempted by a- generation trained 
and..circumstanced as is the pre- 
sent generation of men,—not in- 
herent in the system itself. They 
were modified, in the present:in- 
stance, by the peculiar nature: ot 
this trust for the benefit of the 


‘negro race ; and. they have pro- 


duced, after the experience of two 
years, a modification of the plan 
originally adopted and since pub- 
lished by Frances Wright. This 
modification, caused by the habits 
of the present generation, and 
applying in its. practice solely to 
them, it is the object of. the fol- 
lowing communication to explain. 

{n a co-operative community, 
when perfectly organized, the 
simple relation between the so- 
ciety ahd the individual is, that 
the lever devotes his time and his 
laboug*or the public good in any 
way the public voice may enjoin ; 
while the society supports each 
individual member. This relation 
presupposes in the members the 
physical strength and the prac- 
tical skill necessary to: render 
their labour an equivalent | for 
that which the community ex- 






pends to support them. ‘Besides 
these physical: requisites, each 
member ina society, of which mu- 
tual: kindness is: the;bond, since- 
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rity and liberality the groundwork, 

and harmony of feeling the cha- 
racteristic,—must possess mental, 

and above all, moral requisites of 
a high order. Let no one deceive 
himself: if there be introduced 
into such a society thoughts: of 
evil ‘and unkindness, feelings of 
intolerance ‘and words of dissen- 
sion, it cannot prosper. ‘That 
which produces in the world only 
common - place jealousies and 
every-day squabbles, is sufficient 
to destroy a social community. 

In the outset of their labours, 
the trustees perceived that it 
would be a very difficult matter 
to find’ men and women with all 
the qualifications, as well mental 
and moral as physical, which are 
indispensable to the success of 
the experiment in its purest form. 
Many of the individuals who 
were the best calculated mentally 
and morally for the good work, 
wanted physical force and prac- 
tical knowledge ; and many more 
who possessed the hands, wanted 
the head and the heart. To meet 
this difficulty, they agreed, that 
where the mental and moral qua- 
lifications existed, they would re- 
ceive, instead of labour, a certain 
sum of money yearly ; which, as 
society is at present organized, is 
an equivalent for labour. ' Other 
members having no capital they 
agreed to admit, where the phy- 
sical requisites accompanied the 
mental and the moral. 

The society thus assumed a 
mixed form. It admitted some 
members to labour, and others as 
boarders from whom no labour was 
required. Now, the experience 
of the trustees has proved to them, 
that they erred in so doing. The 
arrangement they made intro- 
duces, in spite of the best and 
most charitable feelings, a sense 


of inequality among the members, 
which may not, without injury, 
be created and felt. 

It became necessary, therefore, 
either that physical labour should 
be required from all, or that it 
should be required from none : in 
other words, either that the so- 
ciety assume the form of a simple 
cooperative society, or else that 
of a society composed of small ca- 
pitalists, of whom’ each: should 
furnish a certain sum of money 
yearly for his or her support. 

Convinced that one of these 
modifications was necessary for 
the present generation of human 
beings, half-trained as they are, 
the trustees have determined to 
adopt the latter, and to receive 
those members only who possess 
the funds necessary for their sup- 
port. They were influenced, ‘in 
their decision, by a conviction 
that they themselves, and the 
friends they know best and trust 
most, possess not the physical 
requisites as cooperatives ; per- 
ceiving as they did, that several 
of them had lost their health by 
attempting exertions for which 
their previous deficient physical 
training had disqualified them. 
Leaving therefore to others, better 
qualified for the task, the attempt 
to become independent, as all 
men ought to be, by their own 
labour, they have agreed, for 
themselves and the associates who 
may join them, to adopt the other 
less rational but for them more 
practical plan. Deeply sensible, 
however, how imperfect. the ex- 

riment, and how much they 
themselves have lost by the igno- 
rance of their ancestors, they will 
train their children to be physi- 
cally independent of money ; and 
they hope in the next generation 
to dispense altogether witli an ar- 
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tificial aid, which their weakness 
and want of skill alone render 
necessary to them. 

The trustees have been con- 
firmed in the resolution they have 
thus adopted, by observing the 
difficulty of commencing a co- 
operative society with a very small 
number; while, according to the 
present plan, a ‘small number can 
live in comfort and prosper, even 
if it should so happen that they 
receive no additions to their num- 
ber. The small number of pro- 
bationers who had joined the 
trustees under the former plan, 
have since voluntarily left the es- 
tablishment ; so that the trustees 
are at liberty, without injustice to 
any one, to act as they now do. 

The trustees desire to express 
distinctly that they have deferred 
for the present, the attempt to 
form a society of co-operative la- 
bour ; and they claim for their as- 
sociation, only the title of a preli- 
minary SOCIAL COMMUNITY. 

The trustees propose that this 
community be composed of those 
whose mental and moral charac- 
ters mark them as fit members, 
without reference to physical skill 
and efficiency, and without regard 
to colour; and that each throw 
into the common fund, yearly, 
one hundred dollars as board 
alone, paid quarterly in advance : 
this fund to be managed as the 
public voice shall direct. And 
they propose that every other ex- 
pense be defrayed individually, 
according to the habits and desires 
of each member. They further 
propose that each member build 
himself or herself a small brick- 
house, with a broad piazza ; each 
house containing one room, per- 
haps 15 feet by 17, and 10 feet 
high, with lene and presses ; 
these rooms or small houses to be 
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built according to a regular plan, 
probably in the form of a square 
or parallelogram, upon a spot of 
cleared ground which has been 
selected for this purpose near the 
centre of the lands of Nashoba. 
Each member’s room to be fur- 
nished and fitted up at the ex- 
pense and according to the taste 
of the owner. 

It is further proposed that, as 
soon as the funds ean be com- 
manded, a school shall be erected 
for the children of the establish- 
ment; and for the reception, after- 
wards, of other children from in- 
dividual society, to be received, 
without regard to colour, at a 
fixed board. 

It is estimated that the first 
cost of each room or house, when 
completed and plainly furnished, 
will be about 500 dollars ; and 
that the total yearly expenses of 
each member will not, with. pro- 
per ceconomy, exceed 200 dollars. 
This sum includes board and 
every otherexpense, except house- 
rent, which, if each member build 
his own house, will not form an 
item in his yearly expenditure. 

The trustees think it necessary 
to state, that under the plan which 
they have just adopted, they re- 
tain, and remain alone responsi- 
ble for, the management of the 
slaves now on the place, and the 
care of enabling them to emanci- 
pate themselves, as they are now 
gradually doing, by their own la- 
bour ; also to prosecute the other 
objects of the trust. The asso- 
ciates, who may join them, do not 
become trustees, and have no 
voice in the management of the 
slaves or of the trust, unless they 
should be expressly elected to be 
trustees. Thus the social com- 
munity and the trust of Nashoba 
are twoseparate concerns; which, 
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though they may, and it is hoped 
must, materially aid each other, 
have no necessary or indispen- 
sable connection. The trustees, 
in placing themselves, as mem- 
bers of the social community, ex- 
actly upon the same footing as 
every other associate, now decline 
availing themselves of the right, 
which the deed of trust gives them, 
to food, clothing, and other neces- 
saries, from the funds of the trust. 
They will, like the other asso- 
ciates, support themselves from 
their own private funds.—Dated 
at Nashoba, this Ist of February, 

1828. 

(Signed) Frances Wricur, 
Ricnuesson WuitBEY, 
Cametba WaltTBeEy, 
Rosert Date Owen, 

Resident Trustees. 





Mr, Brougham’s opinion of Coe 
operation. 


A Frew weeks since, Mr. Brough- 
am was requested to give his opi- 
nion of the practicability of form- 
ing societies of mutual co-opera- 
tion ; when he replied, ‘« Co-ope- 
ration will by and bye do for the 
worst, but it must be begun with 
picked men.” It is highly grati- 
fying to find the principle of co- 
operation so justly appreciated by 
one of the first characters of the 
age< for the opinion here ex- 
pressed is not exceeded in its un- 
qualified approbation by the most 
sanguine expectants of social im- 
provement. That it is necessary, 
in order to insure success, to begin 
with those who not only under- 
stand the true principles of so- 
ciety, but are also imbued with a 
proper feeling, experience has al- 
ready demonstrated. We must 
“‘begin with picked men,” with 
those who to a knowledge of the 
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subject unite ardent zeal and a 
heart-felt desire to advance the im- 
provement and happiness of each 
other: ‘When once sucha society 
shall be ‘completed and in active 
operation,. it may receive into its 
bosom and reclaim the most un- 
fortunate characters. It will then 
“do for the worst.” 





“*4 Letier to Sir James Graham.” 
Published by Poole and Ed- 
wards, Ave-Maria-Lane. 


We have read this pamphlet 
with considerable interest. The 
competitive system in regard to 
property is well contrasted with 
that af mutual co-operation. We 
cecommend it to the perusal. of 
the general reader, as well as. to 
the advocates of a superior order 
of society, who will not fail to dis- 
cover much that is congenial with 
their own sentiments. The fol- 
lowing extract forcibly describes 
the evils of the unjust distribution 
of wealth. 

‘** Before proceeding to deli- 
neate our sketch, permit us to ob- 
serve, that you have dignified with 
the term cranp those principles 
which you say regulate the distri- 
bution of wealth among the peo- 
ple. Really, sir, the subject con- 
cerning which we treat is too se- 
rious either for mirth or levity of 
any kind, or we should be. dis- 
posed mirthfully and facetiously 
to treat your concluding propo- 
sition. But how you can apply 
such an epithet to arrangements 
which produce so much consum- 
mate misery, is beyond our power 
to explain. 

“ What, sir, do you call those 
principles ‘grand, the develop- 
ments of which, from day to day, 
and from year to year, add im- 
measurably to the miseries of the 
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le? Do you call those 

ales ir and which confoun the 
rindetaten diss of those who af- 
fect to be, and who ought to be, 
the wisest and the best informed 
amongst us ; those who unhesi- 
tatingly announce to us the as- 
tounding increase of misery, vice, 
and crime ; and who, at the same 
time, are ready to exclaim, Who 
will show us the way ? Who will 
show us any good? Do you call 
those principles grand which pro- 
duce consequences that our police 
and our. laws,—expedient after 
expedient, year after year,—have 
tried in vain to diminish, to re- 
move, to avert. What, sir! do 
you call those cities, those large, 
thronged, and still increasing 
towns, grand,—the offspring of 
your grand principles,—to which 
want and temptation are for ever 
hurrying the simple and, compa- 
ratively, uncontaminated popula- 
tion of the country : do you call 
those cities grand, as they are un- 
questionahly monuments of your 
opulence and your errors, where 
immorality and crime run a me- 
lancholy, a frightful race with 
want and misery ; and where de- 
solation broods with despair, even 
beside your palaces, over the ruins 
of many a once fair and spotless 
mind; and where conscious de- 
gradation and gaunt remorse 
weep, but weep in vain! Do you 
call those principles granil which, 

immense voluntary con- 
tributions, demand eight millions 
from the poors’ rates, and prisons 
and punishments, the treadmill, 


with the rapid colonization of 
New Holland by our convicts as 
a humiliating addendum to the 
course,—a course beyond anv 
former example, and beyond any 
degree incommensurate with the 
increase in our population ? 





’ A Letter to Sir James Graham. 


‘‘Away, sir, with such grandeur ! 
Remove us from: your cities ! Let 


us not behold the contamination 
of your towns ! Restore to us, we 
beseech you, the simplicities of 
nature and of the country.. We 
will leave, sir, to you the full pos- 
session of all the consolation, of 
all the happiness; which cities, 
which towns, and your principles, 
may afford you ; we envy you not. 
i The principles, sir, to which 
you allude, are grand only in the 
power which, like * Death on the 
Pale Horse,’ they have of tram- 
pling more or less upon every liv- 
ing thing,—of producing at once 
misery to the poor, and restless- 
ness, fears, and disquiet to the 
rich,—grand only in their power 
for mischief,—grand only in rend- 
ing all our moral ties asunder ; in 
separating man from man, bro- 
ther from brother, parent from 
child; and in sweeping before 
them, with the besom of destruc- 
tion, the social charities and sym- 
pathies of our nature,—grand only 
in the universality of their opera- 
tion, and in the immensity of the 
evils which they produce. Your 
grand principles are indeed grand, 
as engines of unhappiness pro- 
pelled by an overwhelming cur- 
rent of wealth; and although 
they do in some sort distribute, 
and in a wild way, from the 
stream, yet the mode in which 
they do this is at ‘once’so tyran- 
nical and unjust as to’ demand for 
them no favourablé mention, no 
approving epithet ;—in a word, 
they are grand only as subversive 
of the rights, general happiness, 
and just demands of mankind.” 
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Lettres sur le systeme de la Co- 
_ operation mutuelle etde la Com- 
munauté de tous les Biens; d’ 
apres. le Plan de M.Owen.—Par 
Joseph Rey, de Grenoble. 
Wr. congratulate our friends 
upon the interest:excited by the 
discussion. of the. principle of co- 
operation, of which thislittle work 
isa gratifying proof.. We donot 
recollect. to have.seen .a better 
su of the system,. We have 
not room for extracts:in our pre- 
sent Number; butwe hope to pre- 
sent to our readers translations of 
several passages in our next. 





“« The Co-vperator.”’ 


We are happy to find that our 
persevering friends at Brighton 
have commenced a_ periodical 
under the above title. We have 
seen the first Number, published 
in May; and we think, from the 
clearness of the reasonings, and 
the simplicity and energy of the 
style, it is admirably calculated 
to extend widely the knowledge 
of social science. We have not 
space for extracts in our present 
Number ; but we earnestly recom- 
mend it to the perusal of all 
classes. For the sake of an ex- 
tended circulation it is published 
at ld. only; but we will venture to 
remark that there are many works 
of modern date, and uponsimilar 
subjects, containing less valuable 
information, although issuing from 
the press at the cost ofone guinea. 





Extract from Edmund Burke's 
** Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety.” 


‘* ANp since it has so happened, 
and that we owe an implicit reve- 
rence to all the institutions of our 
ancestors, we shall consider these 
institutions with all that modesty 


with which we ought to conduct 
ourselves in examining a received 
opinion ; but with all that free- 
dom and candour which we owe 
to truth wherever we find it, or 
however it may contradict our 
own notions, or Oppose our own 
interests. There is a most absurd 
and audacious method of reason- 
ing avowed by some bigots and 
enthusiasts, and through fear as- 
sented to by some wiser and better. 
men; it 1s: this: They argue 
against a fair discussion of popu- 
lar prejudices, because, say they, 
though they would be found with- 
out any reasonable support, yet 
the discovery might be productive 
of the most dangerous conse- 
quences. Absurd and _ blasphe- 
mous notion! as if all happiness 
was not connected with the prac- 
tice of virtue, which necessarily 
depends upon the knowledge of 
truth ; that is, upon the knowledge 
of those unalterable relations 
which Providence has ordained 
that every thing should bear to 
every other. These relations, 
which are truth itself, the founda- 
tion of virtue, and, consequently, 
the only measures of happiness, 
should be likewise the only mea- 
sures by which we should direct 
our reasoning. To these we 
should conform in good earnest ; 
and not think to force nature, and 
the whole order of her system, by 
a compliance with our pride and 
folly, to conform to our artificial 
regulations. It is by a conformity 
to this method we owe the disco- 
very of the few truths we know, 
and the little liberty and rational 
happiness we enjoy. We have 
something fairer play than a rea- 
soner could have expected for- 
merly ; and we derive advantages 
from it which are very visible. 

“‘ The fabric of superstition has 
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in this our age and nation. re- 
ceived much ruder shocks than it 
had ever felt before ; and through 
the chinks and. breaches of our 
prison, we see such glimmerings 
of light, and feel such refreshing 
airs. of liberty, as daily raise our 


ardour for more. The miseries 
derived to mankind from rsti- 
tion, under the name of religion, 


and of ecclesiastical tyranny under 
the name of church-government, 
haye been clearly and. usefully 
exposed. We begin to thimk and 
to act from reason and from na- 
ture alone. This is true of seve- 
ral, but still is by far the majority 
in the same old state of blindness 
and slavery ; and much is it to be 
feared that we shall perpetually 
relapse; whilst the real productive 
cause of all this sk 
folly, enthusiastical nonsense, 
an holy tyranny, holds a reve- 
rend ‘place in the estimation even 
of those who are otherwise en- 
lightened."’~Burke’s Works, 1809. 
vol..i, p. 12. 
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Bruce Castle Establishment, Tot- 
tenham. 


Tis seminary or college, if su- 
perior excellence or an identity 
of interests and feelings may jus- 


Bruce Castle Establashment, Totienham, 


that denomination, is con- 
ducted by Messrs. Hills, the same 
gentlemen whose success at the 
celebrated school at. Hazelwood 
has excited the admiration of the 
first.crities of the:day. .We have 
had the : re off visiting: the 
establishment at-Tottenham; and 
although our time was too limited 
to permit.a minute inspection, we 
were.truly gratified in observing 
the diligenee and delight damlened 
by the pupils in: the. prosecution 
of their studies. The scholars 
are to a great extent self-govern- 
ed; for although the preceptors 
assist in the deliberations of the 
senior boys upon any proposed 
change in the order of their pro- 
ceedings, yet they appear simply 
in the character of friendly advi- 
sers: they are appealed to, and 
their decisions examined ° with 
feelings of regard and confidence. 
We cannot dilate further at present 
upon this highly interesting sub- 
ject ; but we hope soon to repeat 
our visit, and to present our readers 
with a better and more detailed 
account of the principles and 
practice of Bruce Castle, an es- 
tablishment which affords one of 
the most successful and splendid 
examples in the science of educa- 


tion. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


: We have sought in vain for a copy 
t H. P. who will oblige us by transcribing the passage 


on the ‘ Inequality of Conditions.” 


of the Atheneum referred to by 





